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OLD WAR PRISONS IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

By MAJOE ARTHUR QSIFFITHS, H.M. INSPECTOB OF PRISONS. 



The treatment accorded to prisoners of war during the early 
years of the present century, by the two nations that were long 
the chief belligerents, was altogether at variance with modern 
humanitarian ideas. "We can hardly imagine that the same horrors 
would be perpetrated, if hostilities as fierce and protracted were to 
disturb the world in these latter days. Public opinion, not only 
in the countries concerned, but throughout the ciYilized world, 
would certainly find voice to denounce any gross neglect or any 
cruel ill-usage of its captives by a callous and brutal government. 
Still, past experience contains many valuable lessons; and to know 
what was done in the past is some guarantee that it will not be 
done again. 

Of course, the same conditions may not reappear. Fewer 
prisoners will probably be taken in future wars, certainly as the 
result of sea engagements; while modern science has multiplied the 
destructiveness of modern weapons, modem battle-ships are so 
many iron coffins that will sink, when worsted, with all on board. 
Again, we may never see the revival of the Napoleonic system, 
which was obstinately opposed to cartels and exchanges, and under 
which the prison population was constantly augmented as the war 
went on, yet rarely depleted save by natural causes. What this 
meant is best shown by figures. It has been calculated that, in the 
eleven years between 1803 and 1814, some 122,000 French prison- 
ers in all were brought into England. Of these not more than 18 
per cent, were paroled or exchanged; about 10 per cent, died in the 
prisons, and the residue remained in British hands until the peace. 
It was much the same in France, although the numbers were 
lower and would have been still less but for Napoleon's high- 
handed and unjustifiable detention of non-combatants on the 
declaration of war. The Emperor was also largely responsible for 
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the sufferings endured by the prisoners of both countries. They 
had little hope of release by legitimate means, and this led to the 
overcrowding already mentioned, and stimulated attempts at es- 
cape, which, when they failed, entailed the harshest reprisals. 

The earliest method adopted in England for housing the 
French captives was their confinement in the "hulks," the 
" water " or floating prisons — obsolete men-of-war converted into 
places of durance, and stationed mostly in the Medway, at Chat- 
ham, or in the harbors at Portsmouth and Plymouth. These were 
the "pontons" of Napoleon's bulletins, the target of his bitterest 
invective, the foul receptacles where his braves languished perpetu- 
ally, although many might have been forthwith freed if he had 
changed his policy towards the English "leopards." The first 
hulks employed were not to be defended. After many due deduc- 
tions for a certain exaggeration of statement, the pictures that 
survive of the hulks, drawn by some of those who were confined in 
them, are dark and discreditable. One, M. Louis Garneray, who 
was captured in the "Belle Poule," off the coast of Africa, by H. M. 
S. "Eamillies," found himself in the hulk "Porteus," a two or 
three decker, at Portsmouth, in 1806. On arrival, under military 
escort, he was "brutally thrust" into the midst of a wretched, 
hideous crowd; he might have been "among corpses" that had 
just risen from the grave, with " hollow eyes, wan, cadaverous 
complexions, bent backs, beards neglected, emaciated bodies, 
scarcely covered with yellow rags." The latter were the shreds of 
prison uniform he was now compelled to put on — skimpy, badly 
made Jacket and trousers of coarse yellow cloth and a red waist- 
coat, all stamped with the letters " T. 0.," in black, the mark of 
the Transport Office, the department of state that controlled all 
prison business, especially transportation beyond the seas. 

The part appropriated for air and exercise was the forecastle 
and " waist," a space" 44 feet by 38 feet, called, by those who used 
it, the " Park." It was not open to the sky, but boarded over with 
strong planks, loopholed, through which the guards from without 
could fire in on the prisoners in case of outbreaks or disturbance. 
Below, the prisoners occupied the orlop and lower gun decks, each 
140 feet long, by 40 feet wide and 5 feet high. Within these 
limits, some 700 persons or more slept in hammocks, two tiers of 
them, each hammock containing a flock mattress and one thin 
blanket. Those who could pay for it were permitted to construct 
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a standing bed place of boards. These "between decks" were 
very dark, and the small portholes were obstructed by stout iron 
bars; the place was infested with vermin of the worst kind, and 
the ventilation was so atrociously neglected, the air became so 
poisonous, that the ship's officers, when they took off hatches in 
the morning, were afraid to breathe it and ran for their lives. 
At night the candles would not burn for lack of oxygen, and the 
prisoners lay naked on account of the intolerable heat. 

The dietary was coarse, insufficient and repugnant to French 
taste. The daily ration consisted of one and a quarter pounds of 
dark bread and seven ounces of " cow beef; " a small modicum of 
barley and onions was issued, to make soup for each mess of 
four men. The dinner meal varied a little; one day in the week 
a pound of red herring with a pound of potatoes was given; an- 
other day a pound of salt cod. These allowances were enough in 
the gross, Hut they were diminished in weight by cheating con- 
tractors, or were so foul as to be unpalatable. The herrings were 
so detestably bad that they were often sold back to the contractor 
at a trifling price, to do duty again later as the authorized ration. 
The writer I am quoting, Louis Gameray, declares that the same 
herrings regularly reappeared for ten years. The salt cod was 
just eatable, but the bread was as heavy as lead, and often short 
in weight; to complain of it meant going without until the even- 
ing, when the superior official gave his decision as to quality and 
quantity. Water was brought off to the hulk in small boats, 
and it had to be pumped on board by the prisoners. Still worse 
stories were current as to the insufficiency of the food. In 1811 
a mutiny occurred on board the " Samson," caused by the des- 
perate hunger of the half-starved inmates. Some doubt may be 
expressed as to an incident that is alleged to have occurred at 
the Portchester barracks, used in connection with the Portsmouth 
hulks. It was stated in all seriousness that a military mounted 
officer who visited the barracks, and had been so imprudent as 
to tie up his charger at the gate, missed his horse when he came 
out. It had been killed, cut up and eaten raw by the famished 
Frenchmen. The same fate, it was asserted, overtook the dog of 
the butcher who served the barjacks — very inadequately, if the 
story is to be believed. 

These accounts were, no doubt, overcolored, though not with- 
out some foundation in fact, during the earlier years. The over- 
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crowding was deplorable, 1,300 or 1,300 being confined in a 
three-decker, 700 or 800 in a two-decker. But, as time passed 
and numbers increased, reforms became imperative and were in 
due course introduced. The hulks were of a better class, their 
fittings and arrangements were improved. The " between decks " 
were cleared of bulkheads and obstructions, so as to give free 
circulation of air, the ventilation was rectified, the bedding was 
kept cleaned and well aired. Mr. Croker, Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, after an official visit to Portsmouth, reported that he had 
found the prisoners happy and comfortable; " well fed, cleanly, 
provided with amusements, including billiards and music." Ad- 
miral Sir George Warrender made a similar report on the con- 
dition of the Chatham hulks. 

An effective step toward ameliorating the lot of all was made 
by reducing the population of the hulks. It was very soon de- 
cided to build special prisons for the war captives, and in 1806 
the first stone of the great Dartmoor establishment was laid by 
the Lord Warden of the Stanneries, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt. The 
wide upland waste of Dartmoor is part of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, the private estate of the Duke of Cornwall, better known as 
H. E. H. the Prince of Wales, who is to this day lord of the 
manor and receives a " ground " rent from Dartmoor Prison. 
The " War Prison," part of which is still standing, and still so 
called, was built, at a cost of £177,000, of limestone quarried 
in the immediate neighborhood. It was soon filled, and with a 
dense population which is reported to have amounted, at times of 
greatest pressure, to some 10,000 souls. These figures seem, how- 
ever, to be excessive; from official returns published by the Trans- 
port Office the total population in Dartmoor was 5,354 in 1810 
and 6,329 in 1811. Probably the war with the United States, 
which presently followed, served to increase the number. 
Of equal importance with Dartmoor, were the inland es- 
tablishment of Norman Cross, which held upward of 6,000; 
the prison at Stapleton near Bristol, 5,000 ; the Valley Field 
Prison, near Edinburgh, 31,500. Still more important were the 
hulks and land prison at Portsmouth, containing, in 1810, 
13,000, to be reduced the following year to 9,000, thanks to the 
relief afliorded by Dartmoor and the others; the Plymouth hulks 
and prison, 7,000 and 8,000; those of Chatham, between 4,000 
and 5,000. 
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Contemporary records haye preserved for us many striking 
details of the conditions of life in these sorrowful retreats; the 
daily organization and discipline, the many moving incidents that 
from time to time broke the otherwise hopeless monotony. Some 
prisoners, by far the largest number indeed, met the inevitable 
with courage and commendable philosophy, striving bravely to 
make the best of their sad lot. Others, and they were not few, 
chafed so bitterly at their bonds that they spared no pains, faced 
any risks, to win free from them. The history of the old prisons 
is an alternation between desperate disturbance, determined and 
often successful attempts at escape, and the calm conquest of 
adverse circumstances by accepting and controlling them. Let 
us consider the latter aspect first. 

To gain some ease was generally the aim of all. The pos- 
session of money meant everything to these poor creatures. It 
eked out their meagre allowances of food. It gave them better 
clothing, the luxury of gambling, always a most engrossing vice. 
Above all, the accumulation of a secret hoard of cash was a first 
step towards any bold stroke for freedom. Some few were supplied 
with funds from sympathetic friends in England, as well as in 
their own country; but most were dependent upon their own in- 
genuity and patient exertion. All manner of trades and handi- 
crafts, old and new, were followed in the war prisons. The 
French prisoners were especially industrious and skillful. They 
invented manufactures, such as the elaborate plaiting of straw 
and hair into articles of use and ornament. They were adepts 
in turning out artistic trifles, chessmen, models of ships, boxes 
of filigree of elaborately carved ivory, wood and bone. Some 
knitted socks and woollen nightcaps; some followed tailoring and 
lace making; some made boots and shoes and musical instru- 
ments. One clever fellow produced tobacco, " heaven knows from 
what," says one who bought it. 

There was another class of work, however, in which they ex- 
celled, and which flourished in spite of all precautions. Spanish 
dollars were collected for them in great numbers by persons 
without the prison, and from every silver dollar they contrived 
to produce eight English shillings. There was maintained also 
a secret manufactory of spurious Bank of England notes, for 
which it was suspected the guard furnished materials. So per- 
fect was the imitation that, even at the bank itself, the forged 
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notes often passed undetected. In order to stop this flagitious 
traffic, the guard was always searched before being relieved. Many 
thousands of the notes, however, were put into circulation in 
this manner. Such prisoners as were masons and carpenters were 
allowed to engage themselves on the works constantly in progress 
at the prison. Thus, two of the main prisons, and the walls of 
the chapel at Prince Town, Dartmoor, were entirely built by 
the French themselves, soon after their first removal from Ply- 
mouth. Prisoners found employment in repairing the roads, or 
as blacksmiths, coopers, painters and nurses in the hospital. All 
those privileged to pass beyond the enclosure wore a small tin 
plate in their caps, and worked under the eye of the guard. If 
any prisoner escaped, the working pay of the whole party to 
which he -belonged was forfeited. 

At most of the prisons there was a regular market held out- 
side the first wall, to which dealers came to traffic. In the hulks 
these traders were permitted to visit the ships, and freely circu- 
lated among the prisoners, crying, " Who sells? Who buys ? " 
The profit made must have been small, although high prices are 
said to have been paid occasionally for some peculiarly beautiful 
piece of work; and the more thrifty of the French prisoners are 
said to have got together very considerable sums during their long 
detention of seven or eight years. At the peace, indeed, some were 
reluctant to take their leave, and others carried off with them 
savings to the amount of one and two thousand pounds. There 
were other methods of earning money besides production; at the 
hulks, we are told, there were professors of fencing and music, 
dancing masters, teachers of languages and mathematics, whose 
lessons could be obtained at the modest rate of a halfpenny an 
hour. Instruction was earned out under very adverse conditions, 
yet many made substantial progress; and it is affirmed that, in 
some cases, rude, ignorant seamen, who could not form a single 
letter of the alphabet nor read a single syllable, learned to read 
and write fluently and obtained a competent knowledge of geog- 
raphy and mathematics. Books and instruments were hard to 
come by, and study was difficult because of the noises on deck 
overhead during the day, while at night lights were forbidden. 
The most earnest scholars were often the poorest among the 
prisoners, and, being unable to buy candles, they were forced 
to make a lamp for themselves. At dinner time, each student 
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was bound to set aside every atom of fat in his food; tliis fat 
was collected in a large shell and, when sufficient, a wick was 
added. After night closing, the lamp was set above a table and 
surrounded by a wall of mattresses and blankets, every chink 
was stopped to hide the light from the sentries, who were ever on 
the watch through the portholes. The chamber within became so 
heated that the men at work sometimes fainted; yet all these 
precautions were rendered necessary by the stringency of the dis- 
cipline. Whenever prohibited lights were detected in use, the 
culprits were sentenced to the "Black Hole" on limited allow- 
ance of food, and the whole of the school utensils were destroyed. 

All the inmates of the war prisons were not, however, equally 
industrious, sober-minded, and eager for improvement. There 
was in every prison a large section of utterly reckless and im- 
provident wretches, living constantly in the most absolute desti- 
tution and misery, to which they had been brought by their un- 
controllable passion for ganibling. These, in the hulks, were 
called rafales, and they lived in seclusion apart from the rest. 
They had long since gambled away everything, hammocks, blan- 
kets, mattresses, even their clothes; many were all but naked 
and, when roll was called, two or three would hire among them an 
old blanket to cover them as they came on deck, for the use of 
which a halfpenny worth was deducted from their next day's ra- 
tions. The rations of these rafales were often pledged five or six 
days in advance, and then, pinched with cold and half-starved for 
want of food, they wandered about the piles of offal, grubbing 
up potato peelings and onion skins, now a herring head or a 
cabbage stump, anything that would satisfy their raging hunger. 
Yet two rafales were known to have gambled for the posses- 
sion of the scraps which each had discovered. At night, they 
lay closely packed, for the sake of warmth, on the deck, all of 
them on one side, and, when tired of the position, at the signal 
" Tack ! " the whole turned over together. Terribly loathsome as 
was their condition, it yet possessed its attractions; for outsiders 
of the general body would occasionally ask to be admitted to 
the fraternity. . The aspirant to be a rafaU was first obliged to 
sell all he possessed, to stand treat of beer and bread; then he 
was given a stone for his pillow and was fully admitted to the 
misery of membership. 

Corresponding to the rafaUs of the hulks were the Romans of 
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Dartmoor, so called because they occupied the " eapitol," or top- 
most story of the prison buildings. They were even more de- 
graded and incorrigibly vicious. It was one of their rules that 
none should possess a single article of clothing; but each wore, 
when necessary, a blanket with a hole cut in the middle, through 
which the head was thrust. They had no hammocks. Every 
candidate for admission into their order, as in the case of the 
rafales, sold his bedding to buy tobacco as a treat for his new 
comrades. At night they lay upon the bare boards without cov- 
ering, taking the word to lie down from their general, and when 
he ordered "Bas ! " all stretched themselves on the floor in per- 
fect order and silence. This general, whom they elected for 
themselves, possessed certain privileges; the dignity of a ham- 
mock, but without mattress or covering, and the right of wearing 
on certain occasions a kind of uniform curiously worked and em- 
broidered with straw. The Romans were generally restricted to 
their own part of the prisons, but they were to be seen at times in 
the passages and purlieus, fighting like dogs for any chance bone. 
On one occasion the whole body, some six hundred strong, made a 
descent upon the prison kitchen, seized all the supplies, oyer- 
powered the guards sent to suppress the riot, and then paraded 
the courtyard with loud cries of " Vive VEmpereur." Eeinforce- 
ments soon arrived, and the Eomans were in turn subdued. 

Any close supervision or control by the proper authorities was 
impossible in these crowded receptacles. Good order was secured 
by self-government, in the absence of official regulations. The 
inmates were of the most varied character; almost every nation- 
a,lity was represented: French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italians, 
Swiss, Germans, Poles and Swedes, so wide reaching was the Na- 
poleonic Empire. Very early in the history of Dartmoor and 
the other prisons, a " Constitution " was devised by these mixed 
peoples, a president was elected by the whole body, and each build- 
ing or apartment chose its own commissary to act under him. 
Universal suffrage was the rule, and the election was by ballot; 
but, although all could vote, all were not equal in the constit- 
uency. The whole body of prisoners was divided into several 
distinct sections. There were, first, the "lords," those who re- 
ceived supplies of money from home and who, with this capital, 
traded within the walls, opening shops, where they retailed to- 
bacco, thread, soap, coffee, etc., to their comrades, having pur- 
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chased these articles wholesale in the maiket square. Next came 
the "labourers," the handicraftsmen already mentioned, who 
added to their means by their industry. Thirdly, there were the 
" indifferents," who idled and bore their lot without an effort to 
improve it. Then came the "minables " and " kaiserhchs," who 
thought of nothing but gambling, and who were but one remove 
above the Eomans and the rafaUs already mentioned. All these 
several orders, however, rendered ready obedience to their self- 
appointed officers, and these officers wielded absolute power. 
They were the interpreters of the prison laws, exercising general 
surveillance and calling all offenders to strict account. On one 
occasion, the careless cooks of a ward who had boiled a number of 
rats in the soup were condemned to death, but were subsequently 
respited. The sentence was, however, no figure of speech. It is 
known on unquestioned authority that many murders, quasi ju- 
dicial and others, occurred in the war prisons. There were those 
among the strange heterogeneous elements congregated within 
who were versed in all the methods of secret poisoning, and the 
culprit or victim was often despatched without fear of detection 
by the authorities. It is charitable to suppose that these extreme 
measures were only adopted to check crime and disorder, petty 
thefts, or turbulence and disorder calculated to destroy the peace 
and quiet of the whole body. Personal quarrels were fought out 
according to the code of the period. Duels frequently took place, 
and, although the use of knives or swords was positively forbid- 
den, the ingenuity of the prisoners provided lethal weapons for 
the deadly combat. Splinters of hard wood sharpened to a point 
made excellent foils. 

A hunger for liberty — common to all captives — constantly be- 
set the war prisoners, and many made repeated bids for 
freedom. Breaking prison was so frequent that special legislation 
was required to check it. An Act of Parliament prescribed 
transportation as the punishment for all who assisted or connived 
at escapes. On the hulks a plan was adopted of making the 
members of a mess or squad responsible for the safe custody of 
all, and when one fled the rest were punished. Indignant pro- 
tests were naturally raised against this barbarous regulation, 
which, however, was no worse than the French law which in- 
flicted travaux forces at the galleys for a like offence — ^if offence 
it can be called. Still, escapes occurred, and some were of the 
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most daring and ingenious character. Stories are still preserved 
at Dartmoor of the Frenchman who allowed himself to be bricked 
up by his comrades in the new wall of a house and broke through 
at night; of another who, when mending a cupboard in the doc- 
tor's quarters, purloined his uniform and walked off wearing 
cocked hat and sword. At the hulks, a prisoner hid himself 
in an empty water barrel and was lowered into the small boat 
that had brought off the casks; this man remained in his cramped 
quarters till the next night and then got quite away. After this 
all water barrels were closely inspected before removal. 

The combined action of a number was often tried, working 
with infinite pains at a subterranean passage. There was a not- 
able attempt of this kind at Dartmoor in 1812, when a tunnel 
was carried for a distance of forty yards under the foundation of 
the prison. It was five feet below the surface, four feet in diam- 
eter, and it had all but reached the outer wall when the plot 
was discovered. These determined miners had conquered every 
difficulty, and were often compelled to make wide detours to es- 
cape the great masses of stone they constantly encountered. 
They had no tools but wooden spades edged with tin, and cask 
hoops made into scrapers. One of their chief difficulties was the 
removal of the earth extracted. This had to be brought up into 
the room they occupied, whence it was carried in small quanti- 
ties into the gardens and spread upon the beds. The same diffi- 
culty confronted another set of fugitives, this time Americans. 
They disposed of the soil by throwing it into the prison water 
drains, which were continually flooded by the heavy rains, and 
thus the earth was carried off into the outer ditch. This mine 
was a more gigantic enterprise than the first named. The to- 
tal length to be driven was a hundred and ten feet, and the 
passage was to be considerably wider. As the work progressed, 
it was found that the immense pressure of confined air made 
it impossible for the workmen to remain underground for "more 
than half an hour at a time, and, as the passage lengthened, it 
became absolutely necessary to open up airholes to the surface 
ground above, a work of extreme danger, as sentries patrolled the 
whole of the prison yard. The work appears to have been con- 
tinued without interruption for forty jiights, the fugitives labor- 
ing in spells of two hours each, and freedom was within easy 
reach when one of the number revealed the scheme to the au- 
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thorities. As a preliminary to the work, the prisoners engaged 
had bound themselves by solemn oath to keep the secret under 
pain of death. But one man was base enough to betray his com- 
rades, and, for his reward, obtained immediate release, with a 
passport to return home. The disappointed fugitives first real- 
ized that their scheme had failed when they were marched into 
the prison yard, and, faced by a strong force of military, who 
were soon employed in filling up the excavation. In doing this, 
the ofiicer commanding could not refrain from paying a high 
tribute of praise to men who, "under so many discouraging cir- 
cumstances, had not only managed to keep their gigantic work 
a profound secret, but had, by their indomitable perseverance, 
carried out the work almost to completion. Such men," he de- 
clared, "were well worthy of their liberty." According to the 
writer, George Little, from whose " Life on the Ocean " I ex- 
tract this story, and who was one of the prisoners concerned, in- 
creased rigor was their portion after the discovery of this at- 
tempt at escape. He also tells us that a solemn compact was 
entered into by many of his comrades to take the life of the in- 
former, if they ever encountered him. 

We have another light on these Dartmoor days afforded by 
the American writer, Andrews, who was for some time a pris- 
oner in Dartmoor. He tells us that his compatriots by no means 
accepted their imprisonment with the same philosophy as the 
French and other Continental prisoners. They were refractory, 
full of bravado, and scarce a day passed, he says, without some 
dispute or strife between turnkeys or guards and the prisoners. 
The former, indeed, declared that four hundred Americans gave 
them more trouble than twenty thousand Frenchmen. It is ob- 
vious that their condition was almost intolerable; the prisons to 
which they were committed were very much overcrowded, and 
those among them of better stamp found themselves herded with 
the sweepings of the American seaports — " a perfect set of outlaws 
and desperadoes," George Little calls them — and many colored 
men. When a sea captain or officer entered one of these prisons 
and showed any disposition to keep aloof from the rest, he was 
certain to be mobbed and ill-used. Cases were known in which 
the strict discipliuarian on his own ship was tied up and flogged 
in the prison by some of his own crew. 

A very unfortunate affair occurred at the end of the war. 
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when it was known that peace between England and the United 
States had been signed at Ghent, and yet unpardonable delay 
followed in releasing the prisoners. The blame for this appears 
to have been chiefly due to the neglect of the American agent 
in London whose duty it was to provide the cartels. There was 
great effervescence among the prisoners — now Americans only, 
for the French had gone — and they hanged the agent, Beasley, in 
effigy. Then some mismanagement in distributing the bread al- 
lowance brought on a very serious and lamentable affray. The 
prisoners rose, broke open the first three gates of the prison, drove 
the sentries into the guard house, and were only checked by 
meeting the main garrison with bayonets at the charge. For the 
moment the disturbance subsided; troops and artillery were 
brought up from Plymouth in reinforcement. That evening it 
was discovered that the prisoners had attempted to pierce the wall 
that interposed between them and the court in which the reserve 
arms were stored. On this the alarm bell was rung, increased 
guards were placed upon the walls, and the prisoners crowded 
to the first gate, not, it is averred, with any intention of forcing 
it, but dimply to ascertain what was going on. The pressure of 
numbers broke the iron chain that held the gate, and a great 
crowd pressed into the maricet square. This was interpreted as 
a combined attempt of the whole body to escape, and the Gov- 
ernor came up, seeking to induce the prisoners to return to their 
yard. They refused, holding their ground, taunting the troops, 
daring them to fire and pelting them with large stones. At last 
the temper of the troops gave way and they commenced to fire, 
some say without orders, and seven of the prisoners were killed 
and sixty, more or less, dangerously wounded. The coroner's in- 
quest returned a verdict of justifiable homicide, but a mixed com- 
mission of English and Americans could only express their infinite 
sorrow at what had occurred. 

Comparisons are odious, and there is nothing really to choose 
between the treatment accorded to war prisoners on the two 
sides of the Channel; all that the French and others suffered in 
British hands was fully repaid on the captives in France. The 
two principal French war prisons were Verdun and Bitche; both 
of them on the northeastern frontier, a couple of hundred miles 
from the seacoast. There were others, as at Metz, Sarrelouis, 
Valenciennes, and great numbers of ofi&cers were scattered 
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throughout France on parole. Verdun was the most aristocratic 
receptacle, filled chiefly with ofiicers of both services and a large 
number of dHenus, as the non-combatants, who happened to be 
in France at the declaration of war and who were arrested by 
Napoleon, were called. Many of these detenus were persons of 
rank and fortune. The Marquis and Marchioness of Tweeddale 
were among the number, which included a certain Dr. Jackson 
who, before settling in practice on the English coast, had taken 
a run over to Paris and was caught by the order to detain all 
Englishmen. As these detenus had often the control of consid-' 
erable means, they were subjected to innumerable extortions by 
the commandant and his officers, who also encouraged gambling- 
houses and other haunts of vice for their own profit, although 
nominally for the amusement of the prisoners. Drunkenness, 
gambling and debauchery were the order of the day. Many took 
to drink in the hopelessness of release; all who had the means 
or could raise money gambled at the Gaf^ Thiery, where there 
were rouge et noir and roulette tables, paying large taxes to the 
commandant. The man who held this post for years was a cer- 
tain General Wirion, of the Gendarmerie, who long wielded des- 
potic and baleful authority at Verdun. He was served by an 
army of spies and secret police, who made life almost intoler- 
able to the prisoners. Wirion, by his exactions, amassed a great 
fortune; everyone was taxed, the smallest privileges had to be 
paid for. To miss the appel or sign the books at home, to obtain 
a passport to live outside the town, permissions to ride out in 
carriages or on horseback, to hold races — everything was taxed. 
The prisoners had to pay for alleged dilapidations to prison build- 
ings, to defray expenses of recapture after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at escape. There was considerable profit on the exchange 
between the franc, in which the allowances and drafts were paid, 
and the livre tournois, which was the circulating medium. Wirion 
was eventually called to account for his reprehensible practices. 
The repeated complaints of his turpitude, made by his indignant 
charges, at last reached the ear of the French War Minister. 
Clarke, Due de Feltre, had succeeded Berthier, who had been 
Wirion's friend. Nothing could save Wirion. He was sum- 
moned to Paris to give an account of himself; Bemadotte pleaded 
for him, and Napoleon expressed his willingness to allow the 
accused to clear himself before a court martial; but he could 
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not face the music, and lie adopted the advice given him by 
General Clarke, who had said: "If there is any truth in this 
accusation, you had better shoot yourself." Whereupon Wirion 
dressed himself in full uniform and blew his. brains out in the 
Bois de Boulogne. His two aides de camp were dismissed. Cour- 
celles, who succeeded Wirion, was no improvement. He is de- 
scribed by one of his own officers as ignorant, wicked, miserly 
and inhuman, and he was eventually superseded in his com- 
mand and cashiered from the service. Other officials came to a 
bad end. There were more suicides, and two men, the lieuten- 
ant who governed Sarrelouis and the colonel at Montmidi, were 
condemned to the galleys. It is but fair to add that, after these 
exposures, the prison was put under Colonel Baron de Beau- 
chene, an upright, honorable officer, who introduced many re- 
forms, and governed with humanity and justice. 

Despite the extortions practiced, the freedom of those who 
lived in the town was ease and comfort compared to imprison- 
ment in the citadel of Verdun. Here the prisoners occupied part 
of an old monastery with very limited accommodation; they were 
greatly overcrowded, sleeping two in a bed in foul and stifling 
atmosphere. "What with the shouting, the singing, the be- 
wailing, the smoke of the lamps, the smoke of cigars and the con- 
sequent stench of the place, it was rendered almost unbearable," 
says one who passed through the ordeal. But there was a worse 
den in the citadel, the Tour d'Angouleme, or Eound Tower, a 
circular building with only two rooms, one above the other. This 
was used for recaptured fugitives, who lay there on straw, heavily 
ironed, devoured by vermin, preparatory generally to their trans- 
fer to Bitche. 

This fortress, which was known among the war prisoners as 
the " Place of Tears," lies some thirty miles north of Strasburg 
and stands on a solitary rock a thousand feet high. In the centre 
of the fort were two large barracks, a small part of which was 
appropriated to the prisoners. But a great number were located 
underground, in vaulted rooms known as the grand and petit 
souferrains. These were damp, cold, cavernous lodgings. The 
rocky wall at the head of the great bed was in winter time a 
sheet of ice, the moisture which oozed through having frozen 
hard. In summer they were hot, ill-ventilated and offensive. 
Here were collected the sweepings of all the war prisons, "the 
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dissolute, the abandoned, the profligate, the drunken, the very 
refuse of the other depots." There was no distinction of persons; 
officers and privates, masters and seamen, lived side by side. In 
its early years, the place must have been a perfect pandemonium. 
Despair and misery had driven most of the inmates wild; they 
were like untamable animals, a terror to their guards and a 
perpetual plague to one another. Once, when a favorite com- 
rade was carried off to punishment, the whole number turned 
out, armed with great staves torn up from the bed boards, and 
they would have overpowered the guards had not the command- 
ant released the man. None of the gendarmes dared enter the 
sou terrain at night, and even the veteran guards who garrisoned 
the fort hesitated to come in contact with them. 

Both at Verdun and at Bitche, indeed everywhere, escapes 
were attempted and often successfully achieved. They had all 
a strong family likeness — the boring through of walls, iron doors 
undermined, the descent into deep ditches by cords cunningly 
prepared from bedding and clothes. In more than one case a 
tunnel was driven from the lowest souterrain into the ditch. 
Once, a prisoner escaped by hiding at the bottom of a well three 
hundred feet deep, and he was not detected because of the neg- 
lect of the gendarmes to draw up the bucket. A surgeon among 
the prisoners having a fluent knowledge of French, had ingra- 
tiated himself with the ofiicers of the regiment in garrison, and 
they generously provided him with a complete uniform and a mil- 
itary passport, armed with which he made for the coast. Un- 
happily, the extreme watchfulness of the coast guard prevented 
him from obtaining a passage across the Channel, and he was 
compelled to return to prison. The penalty would have been 
the galleys had he been taken in this disguise with a false pass- 
port. The frequency of escape had led to very severe measures, 
and it was announced in the war prisons that all who broke their 
parole and attempted to escape should, if recaptured, be tried 
by a military tribunal and shot. 

Arthur Griffiths. 
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